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THE ROYAL GOLD MEDAT. 
Presentation to Mr. Joun Beicner, A.R.A., Past President, Monday, 24th June 1907. 


ADDRESS BY MR. THOS. E. COLLCUTT, President [Royal Gold Medallist 1902). 


Lapies GENTLEMEN,— 
T is with very great pleasure that I find myself presiding on such an auspicious occasion 
as this, the presentation of the Royal Gold Medal to one of our most honoured 
- confreres. 

The Royal Gold Medal was instituted by Queen Victoria for the promotion of archi- 
tecture, and I venture to say it has never been more worthily bestowed than upon Mr. John 
Belcher, A.R.A., who has done so much to advance our art, not only in his buildings, but also 
in his published works ; and in saying this I feel sure 1am expressing the sentiments, not only 
of our profession, but of the artistic world generally. 

In the selection of the name they have this year presented to His Majesty the Council 
have done honour to their own judgment no less than they have done honour to Mr. Belcher. 

With regard to Mr. Belcher’s early career, I cannot do better than quote from the 
Architectural Review of September 188, wherein you will find a very interesting record and 
review of his work. 

“ Articled to his father, Mr. Belcher brought to the beginning of his career the knowledge 
he had gained as a boy in Paris, where he had been sent to study and sketch, with parental 
instructions to pay special attention to the Renaissance as understood in France. For some 
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years after this he worked in partnership with his father ; but when the latter retired the 
subject of this record and review, to quote his own words, ‘after swallowing Street’s Academy 
Lectures, forthwith proceeded on a wild Gothic career.’ A great deal has happened since 
then, and he has long since ceased to be influenced by the words or works of such masters as 
Street or the other bright particular stars of the Gothic revival.” 

I have a dim recollection that Mr. Belcher’s first tendencies were towards a phase of 
Gothic architecture, but he appears to have quickly discovered that his real inclinations lay in 
another direction. He very soon seems to have fulfilled the prophecy of his father, who, 
when he found his son being influenced by the Gothic revival, exclaimed: ‘ You will soon 
come back to what | have taught you.” 

Mr. Belcher’s work is so well known to members of the Institute that it is not necessary 
for me to give a detailed account of his many achievements, but it will doubtless be of interest 
if I give a short summary of his more important buildings. 

Among these are :—Stowell Park, Gloucestershire ; Hall, Curriers’ Company ; Rylands, 
Wood Street; Mordon Grange, Blackheath; buildings, Poultry ; Bearroc, Berkshire ; Eyot 
Villa, Chiswick, and other houses, Chiswick Mall; house, Royston; studios, Weirleigh ; 
Tapeley Park, Devonshire ; The Towers, Pangbourne; Boxley Park, Kent; stables, North- 
leach ; Kineton Church, Warwickshire; South Marsdon Church, Wiltshire, and other restora- 
tions ; Institute of Chartered Accountants; Electra House, Moorgate Street ; Cornbury Park, 
Oxfordshire ; lodges, Cornbury; Holcombe, Chatham; stables and cottages, Chatham ; 
Winchester House extension; Ashton Memorial, Lancaster ; and many other buildings. 

The works that are perhaps best known to most of you are the great building in Moor- 
gate Street, Electra House, and the building in which the Institute of Chartered Accountants 
find their home. 

Electra House is broad, imposing and masculine in treatment, though showing great 
beauty and delicacy of detail. 

The building of the Institute of Chartered Accountants is the work that perhaps impresses 
the artistic public more than any other : it is treated with great originality, the interior no less 
than the exterior. The judicious use of sculpture and painting is nowhere more successfully 
shown than here. The building is, in fact, a standing monument to the happy results that 
can be attained by the sympathetic collaboration of the architect, the sculptor, and the 
painter. Unfortunately this fine work is hidden away in back streets, crowded in by ordinary 
warehouse architecture, but, surrounded as it is by mediocrity, ‘it shines like a good deed in 
a naughty world.” 

It is peculiarly fitting that one who has so greatly distinguished himself in English 
tenaissance in these later days should have erected his greatest works in the city where the 
earliest masterpieces of that style are found. 

Mr. Belcher was elected an Associate of the Royal Academy in the year 1900. I think I 
may say that the whole profession was unanimous in the feeling that the distinction could not 
have been better bestowed. 

The very arduous duty of presiding at the meetings of the International Congress held in 
London in July last was undertaken by him as President. He also delivered an interesting 
Paper on the Education of the Public in Architecture. It must be fresh in your memories 
how admirably he fulfilled this onerous position, and with what indefatigable ardour he threw 
himself into the task of rendering the Congress a success. I do not remember that Mr. Belcher 
was thanked by the Institute for the valuable services he rendered, but I take this opportunity 
of saying that I feel we are all most deeply indebted to him. 

Mr. Belcher has won deserved recognition by the valuable literary services he has 
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rendered to architecture ; but, however much we may value these services, it must not be 
forgotten that the Gold Medal is presented to him solely on the distinguished merit of his 
building work. In collaboration with Mr. Mervyn Macartney he published most exhaustive 
volumes on English Renaissance. I think there is no doubt that the study of this book has 
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had a very beneficial influence on the more recent attempts in architecture of this style. 
In making the necessary studies for this important work we may surmise that Mr. Belcher 
was confirmed in his sympathies for that style in which he now practises so successfully. 

Mr. Belcher’s most recent book, Essentials in Architecture, can hardly yet be known to 
many of you, as it is only just published. The work is dedicated to this Institute in acknow- 
ledgment of its desire to stimulate a popular interest in architecture. I am fortunate in 
already having had the opportunity of becoming acquainted with its excellences. It is 
written in a very simple and convincing manner, and the undue use of technical terms is 
avoided. It will certainly appeal very strongly, not only to the architectural student, but also 
to the general public, to whom indeed it is chiefly addressed. We have long felt the need of 
such a work, and we hope it will influence the revival of an intelligent study and appreciation 
of our art. Mr. Belcher is to be warmly congratulated on the able manner in which he has 
supplied this want. 


The Presment, addressing Mr. Belcher, concluded: ‘ We look upon you, Sir, as one of 
those who are successfully carrying on the great traditions of English architecture. It is 
with the greatest pleasure and sincerest regard that I now invest you with His Gracious 
Majesty’s Gold Medal, and you may be assured that all your brethren delight in the honour 
conferred upon you, and hope to see many more noble works from your hands.” 
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THE LOWELL HALL, STOWELL PARK. 


From a water-colour drawing by the architeet, Mr. John Belcher, A.R.A. 


MR. BELCHER’S REPLY. 


Mr. Prestpent, Laptes, GENTLEMEN, 

T is with very conflicting emotions that I rise to express my sense of the great honour 
that is done me this evening. Your kind words, Mr. President, I very much appreciate, 
and I am grateful to you also, Ladies and Gentlemen, for the cordial way in which you 

have signified your endorsement of those words. 

The fact that this Gold Medal, bestowed by His Majesty the King, is awarded on the 
recommendation of my colleagues in the profession adds immensely to its significance and 
value. I have ever sought to serve the highest interests of architecture, and this proof and 
token of my brother architects’ regard is most welcome. 

But I am overwhelmed with confusion when I call to mind—and it is so easy to call to 
mind—the names of many great architects, both at home and abroad, who are far more 
deserving of this great distinction than Iam. As regards many, if not most, of these I am 
able to console myself with the thought that they are younger than I am, and I may hope to 
have many an opportunity of being here to see such honoured with the Blue Riband of the 
profession. But even so, allowing the consideration that this Gold Medal is awarded annually 
to have its full weight, the sense of my own defects and limitations is strong upon me; but 
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the way in which the President has made the best of the material at his disposal leads me to 
hope that you may give me credit for some at least of the virtues and good works he has 
ascribed to me. 

You have encouraged me to believe, Mr. President—and I am sincerely grateful for the 
encouragement—that if my work has not been large or extensive in area, at least its quality 
is appreciated, and that it has been fruitful of suggestion to younger members of the profession 
who are devoting themselves to carrying on that elastic form of Renaissance work which is 
now becoming so popular. 

I have always aspired to do really good work, and particularly work which should embrace 
and include in its scope the sister arts of sculpture and painting; and you almost persuade 
me, Mr. President, that I have not laboured in vain. 

If indeed [ have achieved success in this respect, let me acknowledge at once my indebted- 
ness to my association with so many great sculptors, such, for instance, as my old friend 
Mr. Hamo Thornycroft, also Mr. Harry Bates, Mr. Geo. Frampton, Mr. Goscombe John, Mr. 
Drury, Mr. Pomeroy, Mr. Bertram Mackennal, and others, all of whom, at one time or another, 
have lent their aid in giving expression and artistic embellishment to my buildings. 

But let me assure you also that I have been most fortunate in the men who have been 
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associated with me in the carrying out of my work —men of ability and enthusiasm, responsive 
to the call of art in its highest forms, kindred spirits with whom I have spent many happy 


hours and passed through some thrilling experiences of the kind familiar no doubt to all who 
work in an architect's office. 


KINETON CHURCH, WARWICKSHIRE, 


Amongst the earliest of my friends was Mr. James Walter James, whose remarkable 


powers of organisation proved invaluable in the introduction and ordering of business methods 
in my office. 


Then came Mr. (now Professor) Beresford Pite, of whose strong personality and versatile 


I think it was while he was still with me that 
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he won the Soane Medallion with his celebrated design of a mediwval West End club. Since 
then he has surpassed us all in the beauty of his “ Renaissance” designs, and is, too, a 
distinguished exponent of the pure and refined methods of Greek architecture. 

Professor Harry Wilson, of South Kensington, now distinguished not only in arehitec- 
ture, but as a painter, seulptor, and worker in metals, was also with me for a time, leaving 
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me, in the first instance, te join my old and sincere friend Sedding. Professor Reilly, of 
Liverpool, was not long in my office, but long enough, I hope and believe, to have enjoyed 
some of the work we had in liand then. Besides these three professors there are many others 
I could name who have won distinction, such as Needham Wilson (Justitute Medallist 1884 
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and Soane Medallist 1886); Thomas Phillips Figgis ; Hubert Corlette (Qwen Jones Student 
1896 and Institute Medallist 1899); also Messrs. James Fulton, James Charles Cook, 
James Scott, Balfour Paul, Lionel Detmar, Curtis Green, Herbert Ibberson, George Malcolm, 
and others. 

Many of my pupils also have done credit to their sojourn in my office. Messrs. Philip 
Johnston, Alexander Hennell (Tite Prizeman), William Chadwick (now in South Africa), 
T. H. Russell, and Maberly Smith and others. 

Then there is my present loyal and efficient staff, every member of which I appreciate ; 
and last of all, one who is a host in himself, my trusty friend and partner, John James Joass 
(Pugin Student 1892, and Owen Jones Prizeman 1895). I may say we are so thoroughly in 
sympathy that my burdens are lightened by his efficient aid. 

These have all been real friends and true fellow-workers, and one of the happiest occa- 
sions in my life was when recently all the members of my staff, both past and present, met to 
entertain me at dinner during my term of office as President of this Institute—a token of 
their esteem and affection which was, as you may easily imagine, most gratifying to me. 

An architect may well count himself happy when he is loyally supported by men who 
know and lend themselves to his methods, even when they regard them as peculiarities, or 
even weaknesses. The last-named, the weaknesses, are especially open to the quantity 
surveyor, and I esteem myself fortunate in the services in this capacity of so able and so 
conscientious a man as Mr. Gleed, with whom my younger brother, Mr. Arthur Belcher, 
having very wisely deyoted himself to this lucrative branch of the profession, is in part- 
nership. 

Then there are the builders to whom I am greatly indebted for the careful attention paid 
to my wishes and directions, notably Messrs. Colls & Sons, who have carried out so many of 
my City buildings in the perfect manner for which they are justly noted. 

Amongst the hosts of individual workers, craftsmen, and others whose skill has been so 
faithfully employed in my service, | must mention by name my old friend Mr. Brindley, if 
only to acknowledge how much I have learnt from him. We all know Mr. Brindley as one of 
the greatest of living authorities on the different kinds of marble and their right use, but I 
know also how true is his love of art generally, and how good his judgment in all that pertains 
to his craft. 

It is of great consequence to an architect that his associates should be such as can inter- 
pret and carry out his work sympathetically and intelligently. The architect has been likened 
to a general directing the operations of an army of workers ; but to my thinking a happier and 
more suggestive comparison is that of the conductor of an orchestra leading and directing the 
executants in the interpretation of a work of his own composition. I prefer this because, as I 
understand the art of war, even in these scientific days, the vast majority of the units engaged 
are mere machines, whereas the architect, like the conductor of the orchestra, has to do with 
many minds. The various musical instruments in their sensitiveness and capacity of expres- 
sion are responsive to the mind of the performer, and the musician has not only to under- 
stand the powers and limitations of each that he may build up his harmonies correctly, 
but if he would himself conduct the orchestra there must be mutual confidence and a 
sympathetic understanding between him and the executants. Only thus will he be able to 
secure a proper balance and proportion, a right tone or colour, and such subordination of one 
part to another as will constitute the whole a perfect work of art. The executants, of course, 
must one and all be of the very best. 

A single incapable or ineffective unit may spell disaster to an army; the disaster is 
certain and inevitable if there be a single weak or faulty performer in the rendering of a 
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musical composition. The architect may well address his subordinates in the words which 
Pericles is said to have used to Phidias and other artists at Athens: “O ye who expect me 
to undertake great works, zealously prepare yourselves and harbour no inert self-confidence, 
None whose hands are not experienced and on 
whom Athene has not looked kindly will ever 
be employed by me.” 

It is obvious also that the more fre- 
quently the same men work together, the more 
thoroughly will they understand one another 
and adapt themselves each to his part in its 
relation to the whole. The several workers 
will acquire confidence in the architect and 
an intelligent insight into his thoughts and 
purposes as expressed in his designs. He on 
his part, gaining confidence in them, will be 
able to allow a certain amount of freedom of 
expression to the craftsmen under him, and 
thus give them a fair opportunity for the ex- 
hibition of their powers. 

Now, more than ever, we want “ men, not 
machines.” The architect will not use his 
fellow-workers as an organist uses the stops of 
an organ ; for the organ is a single instrument 
controlled by one mind, whereas the architect 
has to deal with a full orchestra of minds, all 
working together to one end—viz. the inter- 
pretation and expression of the architect’s a ra! 
designs. The more perfect and sensitive this “ 
combination is, the more closely will the ac- 


complishment of the work approximate to the | 
ideal. The organ, wonderful and perfect as if : 
the king of musical instruments, is not a true De : ae 
type of the architect’s work, but of the painter’s, ‘am, aw 
the various stops being employed, like the : 
pigments of the artist, to obtain colour 

As regards the work of the painter and 
the sculptor, I have always contended and Le 
struggled for the collaboration of these with 
the architect, even in the days when such an 
idea was regarded as quite utopian. Iam glad COLCHESTER TOWN HALL 


I have lived to see the arts drawing closer 
together, and even now working in unity. It is the architect who is (or should be) ina 
position to bring about this combination, which in its completeness is the most powerful that 
can be attained. 

The building which shelters and provides scope for the art of the painter and sculptor is 
the work of the architect, and it is his to furnish the opportunities and the settings and to 
determine the subjects of the joint work. In all cases the artists should work together ab 
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initio inthe ease of a building under the leadership of the architect ; in the case of a monu- 
ment under that of the sculptor; and in the case of a gallery or other place for the exhibition 
of his art under that of the painter. This is quite a different thing from the mere (and 
sometimes casual) providing space or place for the independent exhibition of works of art. 
The true collaboration of the arts leads to far higher and nobler results than the haphazard 
kind of arrangement that has so long prevailed, and I trust that the day is not far distant when 
the students of the various arts will be more completely organised and associated than they 
are at present, and will be set to work out problems together, and together accomplish noble 
works in which they can join hands and hearts. 

Ladies and Gentlemen and Colleagues, I trust you will pardon these somewhat lengthy 
remarks, and let me assure you that I am grateful for the hearty and encouraging reception 
you have accorded me, not only now, but always — a kindness which will ever remain graven 
deep on my heart ! 
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BYZANTINE TIMBER-BULLDING IN CYPRUS. 


By Grorce Jevvery (Cyprus). 


YZANTINE architecture possesses few of 
those principles of organic development and 
vigour which give interest and the wsthetic 

quality to the masoncraft of Europe during the 
Middle Ages and the Renaissance. It is the art of 
a region which has almost always formed an arena 
for devastating warfare between alien races, oppos- 
ing creeds, and commercial rivalries. The ever- 
recurrent chaos of the Byzantine Mmpire could 
hardly be a suitable milieu wherein to cultivate the 
arts and sciences. Byzantine art may be described 
as a “fragmentary” style, a style based upon the 
use and application of fragments from former 
buildings, generally used in a manner and for pur- 
poses for which they were not originally intended. 
At the same time local variations in the method of 
construction, and evidences of foreign influence in 
planning and details of a decorative kind, afford 
material for study, and compensate to some extent 
for the absence of the higher qualities of archi- 
tectural art. 

Cyprus, a land of sun-dried brick and the poorest 
of building materials, can claim but an insignificant 
rank in the Byzantine realm of art. Its ancient 
villages of mud-roofed huts are hardly distinguish- 
wble at a distance from the surrounding levels of 
sun-baked earth and waterless plain, and their only 
architectural features are their little Byzantine 
churches. These little churches of course resemble 
those in other regions of the vast Orthodox com- 
munion, but certain features are perhaps peculiar 
to the island. 

The evanescent village life of former times is 
traceable all over Cyprus by the little churches. 
Standing alone in many cases as landmarks on the 
great central plain of the island, or showing as 
minute white patches on distant hills, they mark 
where villages once stood—villages of which the 
houses of sun-dried brick have long since crumbled 
away into the earthy levels of their origin. 

In the higher mountainous districts of the island 
a singular method of construction is applied ex- 
clusively to the village churches and monastic 
buildings. Instead of the customary Byzantine 
domical style of the flat countries of the Leyantine 
littoral, timber roofs are used, and even the walls 
are largely supplemented with timber framework. 


This method cf construction seems like a survival 
of some primitive style similar to that which pre- 
vailed in some parts of Northern Europe until the 
more scientific system of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries became general. 

This style of Byzantine timber construction has 
a curious localisation, resembling the distribution 
of a flora at different heights above sea-level. 
Like the pine forests from which these little churches 
have been built, the method of construction can only 
be met with at a height of more than a thousand 
metres. Below that level the more ordinary-looking 
Byzantine churches are to be found, and woodwork 
plays no part in their design. Their vaulted in- 
teriors are flat-topped externally, and their little 
domes seem more in harmony with the palm trees 
and arid landscape of the lowlands. 

The examples shown in our illustrations | figs. 1 
and 2 and 1 and 2a} are possibly of the period 
preceding the Turkish invasion of the island. In 
Cyprus it is, however, very difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to form any exact chronological idea of the 
dates of ancient buildings. Styles and methods of 
building seem to have continued in use through 
long ages without any of that evidence of develop- 
ment we notice in other countries, and the date of 
a building can only be guessed at by the presence 
of some detail which has evidently been imported 
from a foreign source. Our other illustrations of 
these churches probably represent buildings of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and it will 
be noticed how very much a quite mediwval or 
ancient character continues to manifest itself. The 
almost total absence of dates and inscriptions on 
Byzantine buildings (except such as are of very 
recent times, and often very misleading) is one of 
their unfortunate characteristics, and renders com- 
parative study very difficult. This singular absence 
of inscriptions is presumably due to the illiterate 
state of society and the mingling of languages in 
the Levant throughout the Christian era. The 
great poverty of the population of such a country 
as Cyprus before and since the days of the little 
mediwvyval kingdom (thirteenth to fifteenth cen- 
turies) also accounts for the absence of memorial 
inscriptions on tombs or elsewhere. The com- 
paratively barbarous islanders of a century ago 
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BYZANTINE TIMBER-BUILDING IN CYPRUS 


PIG, 3.—KATO PLATRLRS, 


were more inclined to destroy all vestiges of art 
and history than to perpetuate or continue such 
records, 

The peculiar style of construction which forms 
the subject of the present article is well illustrated 
in figs. 38, 4, 5, and 6, and in the diagrams of the 
roofs, figs. 7 and 8. 

At first sight these high-pitched roofs, supported 
on ridge pieces carried by principals, have very much 
the appearance of the barns 
which still survive in the 
north of Europe from a 
style of construction pre- 
vious to the scientifically 
trussed roofs of the Middle 
Ages. They are, however, 
different in one respect : 
the European barn is 
usually built upon 
“ erucks,’” which start 
from a little above the 
floor level; whilst the 
Byzantine church roof of 
Cyprus, although not 
trussed in the medieval or 
modern sense, is always 
constructed from the level 
of about three to five 
metres above the ground ; 
in other words, on the top 
of a wall. <A tie-beam is 
imperative under the cir- 
cumstances, but it is 
adopted in a singularly 
unscientific and imperfect 
way. As used in these 
Cyprus roofs it is little 
more than a tie between 
the numerous wall-plates 
placed above and under it, 
and forming sort of 
timber sheathing to the top 


FIG, 4.—AYIOR LOANNIS, 


of the wall. It serves to tie the two side walls 
together, and the wall-plates make a strong base to 
resist the thrust of the principal rafters, which carry 
the whole weight of the roof on their upper ex- 
tremities. Such a remarkable way of building a 
roof—mueh as a child builds a house of cards— 
suggests the survival of some very early and almost 
savage conditions of humanity ; it certainly belongs 
in origin to a time when it was customary to 
use the “ crucks”’ planted 
on the ground, or, for that 
matter, to the nomadic life 
with its tent-poles and 
“wigwam.”’ The only ad- 
vance in the matter con- 
sists of raising the whole 
construction on to the top 
of the two side walls. 

The method of building 
these roofs seems tc have 
been as follows. On the 
top of the side wall were 
laid two wall-plates, one 
on the outside edge, one 
on the inner. On these 
wall-plates a series of tie- 
beams were disposed, on 
an average about three 
metres apart. The tie- 
beams then received two 
more wall-plates on their 
upper surface: they were 
notched to all four piates, 
two above and two be- 
neath. The space between 
the wall-plates was then 
“nacked with masonry 
and pieces of wood, form- 
ing a solid compact mass. 
Upon the upper plate, 
inside the wall, rest 
the notched feet of the 
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FIG, 5.—AVIA MAVET KILANI. 


principals, which carry on their upper ends a heavy 
ridge piece. The principals are placed at about 
25 to 40 centimetres apart, and serve only for the 
support of the ridge and for a boarded ceiling, 
which seems to have been laid on them before the 
common rafters were added. This boarding is 
sometimes decorated with thin 
mouldings, nailed on the 
underside against the rafters. 
The ceiling being completed, 
the outer or common rafters 
were laid on the ridge piece 
and on the upper outside wall- 
plate, and on these common 
rafters laths were nailed for 
the tiles, and the timber 
framing of the roof was then 
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the pressure on their top inside edge. 
The system does not appear a very 
stable or scientific one, yet there are 
examples of these roofs which appear 
to be centuries old, and which continue 
to answer their purpose. ‘The construe- 
tion is really very slight ; the principals 
on an average are only 20 by 10 cm. or 
25 by 15 em. in thickness. The adop- 
tion of sucha system must be attributed 
to the want of large building timber in 
the region in primitive times, and to 
the absence of suitable carpentry tools 
and the knowledge of how to use them. 

The timber used in these roofs of 
little churches is always split, not sewn. 
It is merely shaped roughly with the 
adze; the tie-beams are carefully 
squared and sometimes moulded or 
chamfered. Young pines have been 
sacrificed without number to form the 
rafters, and the older stems, which re- 
quired greater efforts to fell and shape, 
have been reserved for the tie-beams. 
Sawn timber for building was probably 
almost unknown in Cyprus until the 
coming of the English about a quarter 
of a century ago. Even the medieval 
European settlers of the fourteenth cen- 
tury probably used the same primitive 
mode of construction with roughly 
squared tree trunks as here described. 
Since the English occupation strenuous 
efforts have been made to check the 


wholesale destruction of the pine forests which 
used to be permitted under Turkish rule, and the 
more recent buildings in which wood is used have 
heen supplied by the same sort of young tree trunks 
imported from the neighbouring Anatolian coast, 
or by the introduction of Trieste deals, 


complete. 

Suecha method of construe- 
tion as above described cannot 
of course be adopted for spans 
of more than 5 to 6 metres, 
and the angle at which the 
principals are inclined must 
be at least 45 degrees. ‘The 
walls must also have a con- 
siderable thickness to resist 
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In framing these roofs wood pins have been used 
by the older builders, and so their work has been 
preserved. In more modern examples, where iron 
nails and bolts have been introduced, the construc- 
tion is fallen into dilapidation. It will be noticed 
that in some cases the rafters are kept in position 
by a piece of wood laid across them, which at first 
sight looks like a purlin, but has, of course, no use 
in that sense. It merely serves to tie the rafters 
together. 

To cover this roof construction a form of heavy 
tile was adopted, which, with a hook projection 
underneath, stands on the tiling battens by its own 
weight. he dimensions of the tilesareabout 20 em. 
by 80 cm. by 4 to5 cm. The custom seems to have 
been to make these tiles in a kiln constructed on 
the site of the building operations ; this accounts 
for the tiles being marked underneath in some cases, 
as at Troodiotissa ‘see sketch, fig. The building 
materials of these churches were in all cases per- 
fectly local; no timber or other necessaries in 
construction were imported into the island before 
the British occupation, with the exception of iron, 
a metal but little used in village 
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Certainly no new or modern village church will 
ever again be built in the singular style of the 
Troodos district. 

As already remarked at the commencement of 
this article, the artistic efforts of the Cyprus vil- 
lagers are devoid of any qualities which attract the 
attention of the European visitor. A barbaric 
display of gilding on the iconostasis, accompanied 
by a stereotyped and poor carved ornamentation, 
fornis an appropriate setting for the grotesque icons, 
or pictures of saints, with which the interior of an 
Orthodox church is always adorned. In the Troodos 
district the general use of wood seems to have in- 
duced a certain variation from the type of these 
church fttings usual in the domical stone buildings 
of the plains. In place of the very feeble attempts 
to copy the Italian style of picture-frame wood- 
work in the ordinary kind of iconostasis, these 
mountain village churches are often provided with 
screens Which approximate to the rood screen of 
Europe. A good example of such a screen exists 
in the Church of the Archangel at Pedoulas fig. 10). 
This little building appears to survive in a remark- 

able manner from the pre- 


architecture. At the present 


Turkish period, to judge by a 


day all this is changed, and the T PWD ie) TESS large coat-of-arms of the Lu- 


modern village builders would 


German tools, timber, elass, 


signan dynasty which remains 


canopy of the iconostasis. The 


be at a loss without their | 4 ~ on the central panel under the 


“French tiles,’ and Enelish \ 
corrugated iron and ironwork. 

At the present day the towns of » 
Cyprus are being rebuilt under 


side divisions of this icono- 
q stasis, instead of being closed up 

-- with icons, as is usual in more 
modern examples, are left open, 


the influence of Europeans or xe ? so as to allow of a view into the 
] On the 


travelled natives, and as a 


Bema,” or sanctuary. 


necessary consequence the older 


a top of the panelling which 


inethods of building are almost oF A At THE forms the lower part of the 
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extinct in all parts of the island. LAST KEBUILDING Of 
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the movable icons are fixel. A series of life- 
size heads of saints, painted on the walls, is carried 
round the little 
church at the same 
level as those on the 
iconostasis, and 
forms a curious back- 
ground to the heads 
of the living mem- 
bers of the congrega- 
tion which happen to 


range on the same 
level. 
These little 


churches of the Troo- 
dos possess the inter- 
est always attaching 
to a bygone con- 
dition of society—to 
a method of temple 
building as much out 
of date as that of the 
ancient Greeks. With 
little that can be 
called artistic feeling 
these venerable little 
buildings harmonise 
with the high 
rounded outlines of 
the Cyprus limestone 
formation the 
thick feliage of pines 
and plane trees. To 
the student of By- 
zantine architecture 
they perhaps exhibit 
clements in the style 
which have hitherto 
not received any 
special study. 

In the above de- 
scription it will be 
noticed that only 


church roofs live been referred to. As in the 


days of the primitive inhabitants of Cyprus 
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Phoenicians, Assyrians, &c.—so in more modern 


times the temple was the only building of any 


importance or per- 
manence ina village ; 
the houses of the 
Villagers were always, 
as they are at the 
present day, mere 
huts of unbaked 
bricks covered with 
roofs. The 
general use of un- 
baked bricks natu- 
rally prevents any 
attempt at trussed 
roofs of a scientific 
sort. The covering 
of mud is merely 
laid on layers of cane 
matting supported 
by roughly squared 
young tree-trunks, 
and the width of the 
chambers in a village 
house is determined 
by the leneth of the 
available saplings. 
Chambers are some- 
times increased to 
double the size, or 
even more, by carry- 
ing the rafters on 
thin stone arches 
constructed with 
gypsum mortar. Ex- 
ternal galleries and 
porches are also con- 
structed in the same 
way, with their stone 
arches slender 
columns. Domestic 
buildings in Cyprus 
are of a very flimsy 
and unsubstantial kind, and as a rule rarely sur- 
vive the use of a generation. 
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9, Conpuit Street, Lonvon, W., 2th June 1907. 


CHRONICLE. 
Presentation of the Royal Gold Medal. 


A series of remarkably fine photographic views, 
interior and extericr, typical of Mr. Belcher’s 
executed works were exhibited in the Meeting- 
room on the occasion of the Presentation last 
Monday. Some of these, reproduced to a dimi- 
nished scale and consequently lacking something 
of the quality of the originals, are given in the 
earlier pages of this number. 

The ceaseless downpour of rain on Monday 
evening was doubtless the cause of a somewhat 
thin attendance—thin, that is to say, compared 
with the average Gold Medal night. The function, 
however, was brightened by the presence of several 
ladies, and there was no lack of interest or of 
cordiality in the proceedings. Mr. Belcher had 
the heartiest of receptions. The rounds of ap- 
plause which greeted him when, vested with the 
Medal, he turned to address the meeting testified 
abundantly to the popularity of the present year’s 
award. 

Past Royal Gold Medailists present included the 
President himself, upon whom the distinction was 
conferred in 1902; Mr. Hrnest George | doyen 
of surviving English Gold Medallists, who re- 
ceived the honour in 1896; and Sir Lawrence 
Alma-Tadema, O.M., R.A. [77.F°.', who received it 
last year. The Royal Academy was further repre- 
sented in the persons of Mr. David Murray, R.A., 
Mr. Frank Dicksee, R.A. [77.A., who, it will be 
remembered, has in hand for the Institute the 
portrait of Mr. Belcher as Past President; Mr. 
Reginald Blomfield, A.R.A. [/.|, and Mr. F. W. 
Pomeroy, A.R.A. Sir Aston Webb, R.A. | Royal 
Gold Medallist 1905), wrote regretting his inability 
t» be present owing to the illness of Lady Webb. 
Mr. Alfred Kast, A.R.A. [//.A.|, had also intended 
to be present, but was prevented at the last moment. 

The President, in his address, gave happy ex- 
pression to the thanks the Institute and the pro- 
fession at large owe to Mr. Belcher for his distin- 
vuished and indefatigable service as President of 
last year’s International Congress. The Presi- 
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dent’s acknowledgments were warmly endorsed by 
the meeting. It may be mentioned in this con- 
nection that Mr. Belcher has been the recipient of 
numerous gratifying marks of appreciation from 
various foreign societies and corporations repre- 
sented at the Congress. He has been elected 
Membre Agrégé de Académie Royale des Beaux- 
Arts, Antwerp; Membre Correspondant de la 
Société des Architectes diplomés par le Gouverne- 
ment Irancais ; Membre d’Honneur de la Société 
Centrale de Belgique; Membre d’Honneur de la 
Soci¢té Impériale des Architectes Russes ; Membre 
d’Honneur de la Société Royale de 1’ Architecture, 
Amsterdam ; Hon. Member of the American Insti- 
tute of Architects. 


The President’s ‘‘At Home.” 

The second of the President’s “ At Homes ”’ held 
this Session took place in the rooms of the Institute 
on Tuesday, the 25th inst. The function was 
numerously attended, the guests numbering little 
short of two hundred and fifty, many of them 
members from the provinees. 

By the kindness of the artists whose names are 
given below, the President had been able to arrange 
for the occasion an exceedingly interesting exhibi- 
tion of drawings of colour decoration, original 
cartoons for executed works in stained-glass, 
mesaics, frescoes, and mural tiles. The exhibits 
made a very effective display as arranged on the 
walls of the Meeting-room, and attracted a good 
deal of attention. The following is a brief list, 
with the artists’ names : — 


Mr. J. D. Crace [71.A.|— 

Details of Colour Decoration (sketched from the old 
work) at Santa Maria dei Miracoli, Venice; Pal. Doria 
Panifili, Genoa; Santa Maria del Popolo, Rome ; San 
Giovanni, Siena. 

Ceiling at Longleat, as designed and executed 
colour drawing. 

Decoration of Entrance Staircase, National Gallery, as 
designed and executed water-colour drawing. 

lestoration of Ceiling in Old Carrington House 
colour drawing. 

Mr. WALTER CraANE— 

Colour Drawings for Mural Tiles — subject “ The Five 

Senses ’’— awarded Gold Medal at Paris Exhibition. 
Mr. R. Annina BeLL— 

Cartoons for Stained Glass Windows ; subject ‘* Adoration 
of the Shepherds ?—awarded the Prix d’Honneur at 
the Milan Exhibition. 

Mr. Setwyn ImMace— 
Various Cartoons for Mosaics and Stained Glass Windows. 
Mr. Geratp Morra— 

Designs for the Lunette 

Old Bailey. 
Baron RosENKRANTZ— 

Cartoons for Stained Glass Windows at Southwick 
Chureh ; for Hewell Grange, residence of the Earl of 
Plymouth ; and for Harpesden Court. 

Cartoon for Mosaic at St. Andrew’s, Streatham. 
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Various Studies lent by Mr, R. Phené Spiers, F.S.A. 
There were also on view the collection of photo- 
graphs of Mr. Belcher’s executed works above 
referred to, 


Architectural Development of Towns, 


As stated in the last number of the Jounnan 
p. 554], the Art Standing Committee have had 
before them the resolution of Mr. Whitwell Wilson, 
M.P., in the House of Commons Jounrnat, p. 480} 
on the subject of the development of towns and 
their suburbs, and the statement of the President 
of the Local Government Board in the House that 
the Government had before them alternative bills 
“to carry out what is immediately pressing.”” The 
Art Committee have recommended the Council to 
appoint a Committee to consider the matter and 
report. The Council at their meeting on the 10th 
inst. adopted this recommendation, and have ap- 
pointed a Committee consisting of Mr. T. I. Coll- 
entt, President, Sir Aston Webb, R.A., Messrs. 
John Belcher, A.R.A., Paul Waterhouse, John W. 
Simpson, W. i. Riley, Leonard Stokes, Reginald 
Blomfield, A.R.A., and Professor Beresford Pite. 
The task set the Committee with reference to the 
Local Government Board Bills is to suggest the 
lines on which a scheme can be prepared for the 
expansion of the suburbs of large towns on a 
rational plan. The Council have also addressed a 
letter on the subject to the President of the Local 
Government Board. 


Crosby Hall. 


Ata mecting of the Court of Common Council 
held at the Guildhall on Friday, the 14th inst., the 
Lord Mayor presiding, Mr. Deputy Ellis  pre- 
sented a petition of the Society of Antiquaries, the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, the Society 
for the Protection of Ancient Buildings, and other 
Societies praying the Court to further consider the 
desirability of the preservation of Crosby Hall. A 
deputation was present, headed by Sir Henry 
Howarth, Vice-President of the Royal Archivological 
Institute, and consisting of Mr. Philip Norman and 
Mr. Seymour Lucas, R.A., representing the Society 
of Antiquaries; Mr. Alex. Graham, F.S.A., the 
Royal Institute of British Architects; Mr. Nigel 
Bond, the National Trust for Places of Historic 
Interest or Natural Beauty ; Dr. Edwin Freshfield, 
F.S.A., Mr. F. G. Hilton Price, F.S.A., Sir Edward 
Brabrook, C.B., F.S.A., and Mr. Allen Walker, 
the London and Middlesex Archeological Society ; 
Mr. J. G. Clift, the British Archiwological Associa- 
tion; and Mr. Thackeray Turner, the Society for 
the Protection of Ancient Buildings. The petition 
was as follows :——‘‘ That, in view of the widespread 
feeling that has been aroused at the threatened de- 
struction of Crosby Hall, and in view also of the 
fact that the building is of extreme interest to the 
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City of London as the only existing example of a 
ereat merchant’s house, and as having 
been occupied, not only by famous citizens of 
London, but by others whose names are pre- 
eminent in English history, your petitioners pray 
that your honourable Court will be pleased to take 
into further consideration the preservation of the 
ancient building.” Mr. Seymour Lueas, R.A., 
said Crosby Hall might be converted into a very 
useful museum. Sir Henry Howarth said he had 
a letter from the Chairman of the Committee of 
the London County Council which dealt with his- 
toric buildings promising to lend their co-operation 
to any movement initiated by the Corporation. 
Mr. Deputy Ellis proposed that the petitions and 
also the letter of the Secretary of the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects enclosing a communica- 
tion with regard to the preservation of Crosby Hall 
addressed by the Council of the Institute to Alder- 
man Sir Horatio Davies and the Chairman of the 
Chartered Bank of India, &c¢., should be referred to 
the City Lands and Library Committees for con- 
sideration and report. 

The following is the letter above referred to 
which was addressed by the Council to Sir Horatio 
Davies and to the Chairman of the Chartered Bank 
of India, Australia, and China :— 
12th June 1907. 


Sin,—The Council of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects view with great concern the pro- 
posals to demolish the ancient monument known 
as Crosby Hall, and direct me to write to you on 
the matter. 

They would point to the great architectural and 
historical value of the building, and they venture 
most earnestly to hope that the vendors and the 
directors of the Chartered Bank of India, Australia, 
and China would do all in their power to retain 
the structure on its present site, irrespective of any- 
thing which may be done with regard to the re- 
building of the Bishopsgate Street front. Should 
it, however, be found impracticable to preserve the 
whole building intact my Council strongly urge that 
the Chartered Bank of India, Australia, and China 
should retain the hall in its present state as a por- 
tion of their premises. [ am, Sir, your obedient 
servant, W. J. Locke, Secretary. 


It is now stated that Sir Horatio Davies, who 
has sold the site of the Hall to the Charterel 
Bank, has offered the ancient building itself to the 
Corporation, either to be re-erected elsewhere, if 
that be possible, or in order that anything of 
special antiquarian or archivological interest may 
be retained in the Guildhall Museum or some other 
suitable place. 


Tur University of Oxford have conferred the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Civil Law upon Mr. 
G. Bodley, R.A. Royal Gold Medallist 1899. 


§ 
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The Excavation of Memphis. 


Sir W. B. Richmond, N.C.B., | Pro- 
fessor J. P. Mahatfy, Professor EK. A. Gardner, and 
Sir R. M. Hensley appeal on behalf of the British 
School of Archivology in Egypt for public support 
for the excavations the School are about to under- 
take at Memphis. In a letter to The Times pub- 
lished on the 26th inst. they say :— 

One of the greatest capitals in the ancient world has 
been left untouched in its dust, although the ground is 
visited by thousands of tourists every year. Memphis, 
whose history extends over the whole course of Egyptian 
civilisation, has never yet been explored. It contained the 
finest school of Egyptian art, and in antiquity and wealth 
it was unrivalled. But most of it has gradually passed 
under the plough, and to rescue what yet remains is most 
needful before it further disappears. Great national under- 
takings, as of France in the clearing of Delphi, or of 
Germany at Olympia, can never be done under our form 
of government, which ignores such intellectual conquests. 
Scientitic research by England is mainly a matter of public 
association ; and it is to the public that the British School 
of Archeology in Egypt must look for the needful support 
of the excavations which it is going to undertake (by per- 
mission of the Egyptian Government) at Memphis. 

The vast temple of Ptah, the temple of Isis, the sumptuous 
dwelling of the saered Apis, the rich temple of Aphrodite 
in the Phaenician and foreign quarter—all these were the 
celebrated sights of Memphis in the Greek age; and beneath 
the ruins of some of these must lie the monuments of the 
beginning of the Egyptian kingdom, from Menes onward. 
The sites of these temples are plainly visible amid the 
mounds. The area of them is equal to the whole of Karnak, 
the southern capital of the land. It is known definitely 
where the search must be made for the statues, the sculp- 
tures, and the records of the oldest capital of Egypt. ‘To 
clear the temple sites is estimated to cost about £3,000 a 
year for fifteen or twenty years. This, we hope, may be 
possible as a national enterprise ; and, as half of the seulp- 
tures discovered will be granted by the Egyptian Govern- 
ment, it should reward any nation that undertakes the 
work. The greater scope, of the complete clearance of all 
the ancient capital, weuld require about half a million, and 
can hardly be hoped for unless supported by one of the 
eveat masters of industry or finance. But we trust that 
the ordinary British method of subseription——from t he 
traditional guinea upward——will enable us at least to clear 
the metropolitan temples of Egypt, and not to feel ashamed 
in view of the splendid labour of excavation accomplished 
by other countries. ‘To be obliged to invite the assistance 
of foreign support in this task would prevent our reaping 
the reward of the gratuitous labour given by Professor 
Flinders Petrie and his helpers. 

The Seeretary of the British School, at University Col- 
lege, London (Gower Street), will give any further informa- 
tion, at the exhibition of the discoveries of the present 
vear, Ist to 27th July, held at the college, where also the 
publications given to subscribers may be seen. 


The R.I.B.A. Examinations in South Africa. 

“The Qualifying Examinaticns of the R.L.B.A. 
in South Africa”? formed the text of a Paper re- 
cently read before the Transvaal Institute of Archi- 
tects by Mr. G. A. H. Dickson a past President 
of that body. Mr. Dickson is Chairman of the 
Board which has been constituted in South Africa 
to conduct these examinations, the first of which 
is to be held in Johannesburg in the month of 
December next. Mr. Dickson considers the holding 


of the Institute Examinations in South Africa 
of importance not only to those directly con- 
nected with the architectural profession, but to 
wll classes of the community. The Royal Insti- 
tute requires a high standard of technical and 
general education in the young men seeking mem- 
bership of its body, and the tendency in the same 
direction which is now spreading in South Africa 
is bound to work for good, and to result in time 
in the raising of taste in architecture throughout 
the whole of that country. 

Some extracts from Mr. Dickson’s Paper will be 
given in the next number of the JouRNAL. 


Obituary. 


Mr. JoHn CHARLES TRAYLEN, of Stamford, Asso- 
ciate, elected 1882, died on the 11th inst., aged 
sixty-two years. Mr. Traylen held the appoint- 
ment of architect and surveyor to the dioceses of 
Peterborough and Lincoln, and his practice lay 
mainly in ecclesiastical work in the Midlands. 
Among his principal works were the restorations, 
rebuilding, or alterations of Bourne Abbey Church ; 
St. John the Baptist’s Church, Stamford ; Manton 
Church, near Uppingham; the churches of Great 
Casterton, Langham (near Oakham), Lyddington, 
Wing (Rutland); in Northants: the churches of 
Nassington, Wessington, Stanion (near Rockine- 
ham), Wansford-on-the-Nene, King’s Cliffe, Corby, 
Haddon, St. Lawrence, Stanwick, &c. He also 
carried out work at Barnet Parish Church and St. 
Peter’s, Arkley, Middlesex ; built the Church House, 
Barnet ; the vestry of St. Panl’s, Leicester, and 
school buildings, West Deeping. His designs were 
selected in competition for the Coronation Memorial 
at Stamford. Mr. Trayleu had recently admitted 
into partnership his son, Mr. H. FP. Traylen |.) 


MINUTES. XVI. 

At the Sixteenth General Meeting (Ordinary) of the 
Session 1906-07, held Monday, 24th June 1907, at 8.15 p.m. 
— Present : Mr. Thomas E. Colleutt, President, in the Chair, 
25 Fellows (including 14 members of the Council), 21 Asso 
ciates (including 1 member of the Council), 1 Hon. Fellow, 
3 Hon. Associates, and numerous visitors —the Minutes of 
the Meeting held Monday, 10th June pp. 559 60), were 
taken as read and signed as correct. 

The Hon. Secretary announced the decease of John 
Charles Traylen, Associate. 

The following Fellows attending for the first time since 
their election were formally admitted by the President 
viz. David Theodore Fyfe, Philip Mainwaring Johnston, 
Sir Alfred Brumwell Thomas, John Alick Thomas. 

The President delivered an Address on the Presentation 
of the Royal Gold Medal to Mr. John Belcher, A.R.A., Past 
President, and the latter having been invested with the 
Medal addressed the Meeting in response. 

The President having announced that a Special General 
Meeting would be held Tuesday, 2nd July, to receive the 
Council’s recommendations for the Revision of the Charter 
and By-laws, the formal part of the proceedings terminated, 
und the Meeting rose at 9 p.m. 
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INTERNATIONAL INTERESTS OF 
ARCHITECTS, 
By Jonn W. Srvpson, 


The practice of the art of architecture has been 
from the earliest times, and still is, in a degree un- 
known to that of its sister arts, implicated with 
Governments, corporations, and public bodies of all 
kinds; and these authorities, being rarely com- 
posed of, or influenced by, persons sensible of the 
consideration due to the art, are apt to show but 
scant consideration to the artist whom they em- 
ploy. Writing as I do—though quite impersonally 
in this respect from the standpoint of the artist 
himself, I am not here concerned with such short- 
comings on his part as may be deemed by the said 
authorities to justify a despotic attitude on theirs. 
The point is that, unsupported, he is at a disadvan- 
tage, and apt —the cudgel-play of commerce being 
abhorrent to his peaceful habit —to submit to occa- 
sional oppression in the hope of a compensating 
tranquillity. 

The need of mutual support by the members of 
the profession and the desire to advance their art 
by conferring and taking counsel with one another 
have, aided by improvements in transit and com- 
munication generally, led to the formation in recent 
years of National Societies of Architects in all eivil- 
ised countries. The same causes in course of time 
moved the several societies to meet those of their 
sister nations in international congress, to the great 
benefit of all; and it is reasonable to expect that 
the fraternal sympathy with foreign artistic effort 
evoked by personal acquaintance and accord among 
its exponents will contribute to good understand- 
ing in other affairs and the avoidance of needless 
political brabbles. Goodwill is certainly next 
brother to Peace. 

There have now been held seven of these Inter- 
national Congresses of Architects, in 1867, 1873, 
1889, 1897, 1900, 1903, and 1906, the last four 
having been held in Brussels, Paris, Madrid, and 
London respectively, when hundreds of architects 
from all parts of the world met to discuss technical 
questions of importance. 

A notable outcome of these Congresses has been the 
formation of an International Committee of Archi- 
tects to regulate their proceedings. This ‘ Comité 
permanent ”’ consists of some eighty or ninety re- 
presentative architects, elected by more than twenty 
different nations, and has its headquarters in Paris, 
where it meets at least once a year and more often 
when necessary. It will, in my opinion, develop 
before long into a very influential body, and become 
the Central Architectural Council. The value of 
such an authority for collecting, testing, and dis- 
tributing information, organising and consolidating 
the material interests of architects, and chiefly, as 
I should hope, for setting an ever higher standard 
for their attainments can hardly be over-estimated. 

In such an event I am disposed to agree that it 
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would be advantageous for the Central Body to have 
its seat established among those of other similar 
corporations ; and there can be only one opinion as 
to the possibilities of architectural magnificence to 
which such a collective scheme might give occasion. 


A UNIVERSAL ENTENTE CORDIALE. 


The idea of a universal entente cordiale, not 
only in matters political, but in other human con- 
cerns equally important, finds material expression 
in the proposal to create an international metro- 
polis—a “ Capital of the World,’’ where, in the 
words of a Continental enthusiast, ‘‘ would be con- 
centrated the intellect of all nations, there to form 
in organised and continual co-operation the great 
focus of universal culture.” The pioneers of this 
movement, two Dutchmen, Messrs. P. H. Eykman 
and Paul Horrix, in the review mentioned below, 
call attention to the present chaos of international- 
ism its enormous development of strength, 
its enormous waste of strength. Organisations 
exist in every conceivable human _interest--- 
economical, political, moral, scientific, artistic ; and 
international congresses may be counted by the 
score. lor the most part, however, they are 
heavily handicapped through the want of permanent 
offices and of funds for the adequate preparation 
of their work and the completion of its results. 
[t is proposed that a powerful international organi- 
sation, a universal league, should supersede separate 
individual effort and be authorised to take in hand 
all those interests which are capable of international 
treatment, with a view of protecting both national 
and individual interests. It is proposed to eall this 
league “The Foundation for the Promotion of 
Internationalism.” “ It should be a moral body,” 
say the promoters, “in which all the great minds 
of the world have their seat, and by means of which 
the systematic organisation of internationalism 
will be formed.’’ They propose that this institu- 
tion shall have its seat in The Hague, the city 
already chosen by the different nationalities as the 
city of the court of arbitrage. Here would be 
built the oftices and buildings for all the multi- 
farious purposes proposed to be dealt with. 

The promoters have started a journal, entitled 
the Review of Internationalism, to serve as a 
medium of communication between those interested 
in the movement. English, French, German, and 
Dutch editions of the Ieview are to appear every 
two months. The first number, issued last April, 
has articles on the great scheme by Bjornstjerne 
Bjornson, Nicolo Van Suchtelen, Wm. T. Stead, 
and other well-known writers. Two Fellows of the 
Institute figure in this first number—Messrs. John 
W. Simpson and James $8. Gibson. Mr. Gibson’s 
article, “The Foundation of the World Capital in 
the Hague,” has already been quoted in these pages 

see Journat, Ist June). Mr. John W. Simpson’s 
contribution to the Jteview is reprinted above. 
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